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NEW STORIES OF MYSTERY BY 


DETECTIVE 


ALICE 


No. 1—The Clue of the Little Horseshoe 

HIS remarkable detective etory nothing weighing on his mind to its 
and others equally fascinating fear or discomfort. And—well, In 
•Hoto are drawn from real lile and 8tort > there you are. 

only thing fictitious about the I Miss Royce produced from her hand- 
ine of their thrilling adventure is ^ * ‘“tie gilt-edged morocco bound 

name. She is a ““‘Iccortlng to the facts furnished 

r the protection of the confidence] “ „ . .. .... . 

. . . . . ,. .. ! me by Mr. Blaney,' she said, it Is now 

sed in her by her many clients, j J . .. 

, ueventeen days that Mr. Raynor has 

in order that a greater freedom . _ Tkll ... 

. . .. .. _ . . ... „! been missing, and that on Thursday, 

if be given the author in telling ] , ® .. „ . _ 

. ... .the day of his disappearance, he left 

he strange vases in which Alice . 

, . . .. . his office as usual, met no one, and 

■e has been engaged, the ■cfteall seen by his feUow commuters on 

es and locations of the scenes', in! j ..... 

... . . the train to Mount Vernon and waa 

stones have been frequently .... 

J ^ . .. further seen to alight there?” 

i ged and also the names of the „ , ... 

. . . . . i Craig nodded. 

an characters who figure in the ^ B)auey gUted toW said M iss 

ice Royce is How in her early twe %-1 R°yce, ' that on Monday Mrs. Raynor 
Her advent into detective work ka U come to you to beg you to take 
caused by David Belasco. the emir | the matter in hand, report it to the 

_police and use your influence to stir 

dramatic author and director , to ' 

m she once submitted a play. He lbem 10 take ^ordinary measure. 

interested to the point of sending l ° tnd her u an 

icr. He told the girl that her play ; ' e8 ' . ...... . 

..... , ... “And you had consented to this most 

cd imagination and a remarkably J . , . .. 

, , . . . „ ' readily, but that a few minutes after 

ocious knowledge of stage tech■ reau “r- 

„ , . . she left your office she returned in 

e. But he said her people were auc J . . . . 

, „ great excitement to beg you not to do 

'eal. "They are dream people. You; ,, , . ' ... 

. . * . ... ... I anything of the kind but to go on with 

ot know life. Learn life, and then,] ’ b , . . 

' .. ’ , „ only a private Investigation of the 

nk, you wtU write a good play. 

>w better to learn life than in de- ca8e - 

ve work-to U-arn the most in.’ "Exactly. At the very entrance to 

fe end the strangest phases of life tbl8 bu ‘ ldin * aS , sbe , * 

t h dt j man, who waa a total stranger to her, a 

le Royce had been employed by dark-skinned, full-bearded man whose 
linenf detective agencies, by the j suggested Italian origin, came 

York Police Department, and on suddenly upon her. He told her that 
ers of great secrecy and delicacy 8be va * ued her hus an s 1886 
he Standard Oil. Her reputation must not *** ** matter to the pohee 
yrown quietly in influential circles. ber bus an * as aue a ” c 
her work, the pretty, dark-haired, but that bls Iuture well - belnfi ? e » end * 

* -eyed young woman has shown i ed 8ole >y on her remaining quiet dis- 
ige befitting a man, an intuition cmiraging investigation and awaiting 
■times almost uncanny; skill J «uch time as he would be restored to 
■ed. Her work has carried her into ] ber ’’ . . 

inals' dens and desperate situa- j “ Tbere waB no demand ^ 

into the business and social i som? 
is-the luxurious world, generally “ No * not then or at any , ° ther time 
d “Society:’ | since. No Black Hand letters, you 

| know, or anything of that sort. O! 

it was this threat passed to 
taynor that so thoroughly 


Raynor got played out working long what resembled oxidized silver. It was shoe to David Raynor, 
hours and got a little hazy in the head, a perfectly made little horseshoe, very “How?” 

He’s wandering somewhere and he’ll carefully curved with the end deftly “Followed Walsh, t 

turn up in time all right." turned up and was complete even to Note Company’s fore 

"But how about the man who met little perforations to serve for the dinner together at a 1: 
Mrs. Raynor and threatened her hus- Insertion of nails in affixing the shoe, nue hotel where "blacl 
band’s life if she sought the aid of Mrs. Raynor smiled sadly as she ping. He is register 
the police?” looked at It. mano. He’a leaving tb 

“Hysterics,” snorted Walsh. "She’s “He belonged to no secret society,” The porter has ha 
gone a little off, too with the worry she answered. “That little horseshoe checked and his bertl 
of the thing. I don’t believe there ever was sent to him for luck," her eyes Asheville, N. C. He 
was any such man. Imagined it, that’s filled with tears, “for all the good o’clock train from th< 
what she did.” that’s come of it It’s rather odd “Well, wherever he i 

He turned angrily and lumbered out about the little horseshoe though. It 0 f the route, we’U find 

of the room. was delivered to David the day before tell you little lady ho 

"Miss Royce,” began Craig, “I must his disappearance.” that you thought to le 

apologize for”— “There Is no stamp on the envelope," that you figured out a i 

“There’s no need of it, I assure you,’’ observed Miss Royce. “Was it delivered might have somethini 
she said easily. "He may be right, of by hand?” counterfeiting plot. I < 

course. I think I’ll go now and see “Yes, a uniformed messenger brought right now. Raynor’s s 


anxiously peering up the road. Sud -1 She watched Fenton ride away, 
denly down the mountain path In a Wearied from her long day’s tramp 
cloud of dust came a swaying, rattling; In the mountain it was only a little 
buckboard drawn by two sleek, spirited,, after nine o’clock when she decided to 
hardy mountain horses. With a shout retire. 

of reproach at the driver for not hav- She stopped short, startled. She was 
ing promptly met the train, "The Wolf ! conscious of another presence in the 
clambered to a seat beside the driver, a : room. Her eyes could distinguish no 
flaxen-haired, gaunt mountaineer; \ shape, but she was certain that she had 
there came a cut of the lash across the [ heard the sharp Intake of a bated 
horses’ flanks and they went fairly gal- breath. 

loping up the hill. The cry that Alice Royce tried to 

It took twenty minutes to locate a utter whs strangled by a huge, power- 
farmer who could supply them with a ful arm sweeping swiftly around her 
horse and buggy. neck. It closed against her throat with 

It was half st hour before sickening, choking force. She tried to 
“Billy” Fenton and Alice Royce started raise her hands to tear the terrible, 
up the mountain. There had been a powerful arm away, but she was al- 
shower in the morning and the fresh ready losing consciousness, and there 
wheel ruts of ‘The Wolf’s” carriage resulted only a feeble flutter of her 
were easily to be followed until after hands. 

an eight-mile drive along the loneliest ' aguely the girl realized that she 
of highways. “Billy” Fenton drew rein wa s being borne over mountain roads 
In front of a little hotel at Clyde, just in a ricketty-ramshackle carriage, that 
over the North Carolina border Into 8 ^ e waa blindfolded md gagged aud 
Tennessee. Tbere the crossing of half arms bound to her sides The rli» 
a dozen carriages had so criss-crossed seemed to last for hours. \ aguely she 
the track that further pursuit of "The kaew that the carriage had come to 
Wolf" was hopelessly cut off. tbe journey’s end. Powerful arms 11ft- 

On entering the hotel, Fenton walked ed her at her head and feet, and she 
up to the tall, dark-visaged man behind wa8 carried up a stairway and knew a 
the desk and said as he registered: minute la ter that she had been laid at 

"I guess I’ll be here for a few weeks. * ul1 8 “ h er a bed or a lounge. 

I found a young lady at the station at Then supple fingers worked at the 

Murphy trying to get over here so I knots ot th8 ropes binding her arms, 

gave her a lift. She’s very pretty. Do th e gag slipped from her mouth, and 

you know her’” lastly, the bandage was whisked from 

The landlord looked sharply at Alice before ber ®y es - sbe raised berseU 0,1 
Royce as she entered and shook his »n arm still numb from the thongs 
hoari that had bound it aud stared—straight 

The Wolf.” He held 


Into the face of 
out to her a glass of water which she 
took and drank eagerly. Then ha 

stepped back and threw himself in an 
inlolent posture into a big, old-lasb- 
loned arm-chair. 

The girl saw that she was n what 
had been the grand salon of an ante¬ 
bellum Southern mansion. There, seat¬ 
ed at a big, square table in tbe glare of 
three big student lamps sat David Ray¬ 
nor. She knew him Instantly. More 
than fifty times she had studied the 
photograph his wife had given her. It 
was surely David Raynor. He sat 
working at a bronze plate with a slen¬ 
der instrument. And on a chair near 
him was a rugged, yellow haired man 
with a great scar across his low, bulg¬ 
ing forehead. And this man just then 
looked sharply at David Raynor. 

Then the girl-looked back at Romano. 
She looked at him squarely, without 
flinching. 

“Well?" she demanded finally. "What 
dp you mean to do with me?” 

“1 could have you killed.'' he said 
sharply. “I could have you killed here 
and your body never be found.” 

“You would have lo answer lo tbe 
Government,” she replied steadily. 

“The Wolf” laughed, showing great 
white teeth between'his black beard. 

“The Government—what docs it 
amount to in this wilderness? There 
is no government here but me—I’m tbe 
government. You see, lady, what you 
have led yourself into. Perhaps you are 
relying on Fenton. Don’t. We will 
have Fenton here to-night and—has 
Fenton told you what happened to Jim 
Hillary? Ah, yes—I see from your 
eyes that you know. The same will 
happen to him." 

"And me?” asked the girl. 

He arose, moved over to her and 
seized her roughly by the arm. In a 
flesh the girl’s hand went to the bosom 
of her dress. But she dropped it again, 
conscious of the uselessness of the 
gesture. She had realized that the re¬ 
volver was no longer there. He led her 
up the broad, old-fashioned hallway 
and to a big, square windowed room. 

“You will stay here,” he said. “And 
who knows”—he bent toward her and 
smiled—“who knows but maybe we be¬ 
come very good friends?” 

She drew away from him then in 
greater fear than she had before shown. 
But he did not follow her. He laughed 
and made a ridiculously elaborate bow, 
turned and the old stairs creaked under 
his heavy footfall at he descended. 

Alone in the room the girl struggled 
and labored, dragging the heavy old 
bureau and bedstead near the doorway 
to be wielded into a barricade if “The 
Wolf” or other of the gang sought to 
invade the apartment. Once or twice 
she closed her eyes in uneasy slumber, 
but only for a few minutes at a time. 
At dawn she went to one of the big 
windows and looked out. Beside a tree 
a lanky, red-bearded man stood looking 
up at her, a rifle In his hand. Ha 
leered and she drew quickly away from 
the window. An ashen-haired, shoul¬ 
der-bent woman brought her a break¬ 
fast of corn bread, eggs and coffee. 

Nightfall found the girl near the end 
of her nervous strength. Finally she 
had flung herself on the bed and given 
away to tears. She looked out at the 
great mass of giant trees and in the 
pale moonlight could see in a haze the 
far-away peaks. 

Suddenly she heard a cry—a cry 
from her guard beside the tree trunk 
below. And then bis gun flashed out. 


J OHN CRAIG, the youthful manager 
of the Union Bank Note Com¬ 
pany, looked up from his desk in sur¬ 
prise at the young woman who stood 
before him. Then he glanced back at 
the small card In his hand. He read 

again: "A Royce,-Investigator.” 

"Are you A. Royce?” he demanded 
quizzically. "Are you the detective?” 

The girl smiled and slipped easily 
into a chair beside his desk. 

"I’m Alice Royce,” she said. “I’m 
the detective." 

John Craig had heard that there 
were such creatures as female detec¬ 
tives. They were, he thought, invaria¬ 
bly women of forty or more, with hard, 
shrewd features and angular bodies. 

Miss Alice Royce, Investigator, how¬ 
ever, was scarcely more than a girl. 
His stare changed to frank expression 
of approval at her trim little figure in 
its smart tailor-made gown of blue 
cloth, the graceful hands clad in tan 
gloves folded in her lap over a black 
leather, gold-mounted bag, the heavy 
coils of chestnut hair framing her rosy 
countenance, the fascinating pretti- 
ness of her small, half-uptilted nose 
and the freshness of her gracious, 
winsome mouth. He also saw that her 
large, brown long-lashed eyes were 
alert, splendidly intelligent. 

However, he brought his mind back 
to the serious sinister affair that had 
caused him to appeal to the famous 
Blaney Detective Agency for aid. 

“Frankly, Miss Royce,” he said, “the 
Blaney Agency have given you a most 
difficult problem. I only hope you will 
be able to succeed, that you will be 
able to restore David Raynor to his 
wife and children and to us.” 

He paused and passed bis hand over 
a frowning brow. 

"The thing is such a black mystery," 
he said. “All my theories and efforts 
in the case have come to nothing. 
David Raynor has disappeared as ut¬ 
terly as if a great hand had reached 
out of the sky and snatched him from 
the earth.” 

“Just who is David Raynor?” asked 
the girl quietly. “Tell me what you 
can about him—everything, no matter 
whether some of the details seem im¬ 
portant to you or not.” 

“Raynor, Miss Royce,” continued 
Craig, “was our ‘star’ man—one of the 
most expert engravers in the United 
States. He has been with this com¬ 
pany for fifteen years. His salary was 
J7,000 a year. He iB now about forty 
years old, a slender, mild-mannered 
man. He lived with his wife and two 
children in a pretty villa in Mount 
Vernon, well beyond the town itself, 
out on the old Kastc'.iester road, with 
his home facing Seton’s woods. I 
think you will find that his life was in 
every way exemplary; he was devoted 
to his work here, to his home, his wife 
and his children. His life was indeed 
an open book, simple, sober and kind¬ 
ly. Neither his wife nor any of his 
aeeociates can imagine the possible 
existence of an enemy, and hts actions 
prior to his disappearance were alto¬ 
gether normal. He appeared to have 


The huge, powerful hand closed against her throat with sickening, choking force 


evidence pointed straight at Walsh. 

In driving* up to the Raynor home 
at Jlount Vernon she noticed particu¬ 
larly Its isolation, the stretch of woods 
separating it from its neighbors, no 
building near but an old, deserted 
church. It was a pretty home, with 
well-ordered lawns and the neatness 
and comfort of the furnishings within 
spoke favorably for the little, sorrow¬ 
ful woman, the missing Raynor’s wife. 
That she was suffering keenly was no¬ 
ticeable, but she spoke quietly and co¬ 
herently and there was no evidence 
of a nervous condition. 

“After tills man had spoken to you, 
what did he de?”* asked Miss Royce. 

“He walked quickly to the curb 
where a taxicab was walling. He 
turned just before he got into it to 
look back and frowned savagely at se. 
Then he jumped in the cab and before 
I really had realized what had hap¬ 
pened, the cab was gone.” 

Miss Royce seated herself at Raynor’s 
desk and sorted the papers. Receipted 
bills from tradesmen, the fire insur¬ 
ance policy on his home, these and 
other papers of like nature were all 
that came to her hand until she paused 
holding an envelope with no enclos¬ 
ure save a small dark green object deep 
in one corner. Miss Royce shook it 
out, looked at it carefully and finally 
held it up for the gaze of Mrs. Radnor. 

“Is this an emblem of any secret 
society to which your husband be¬ 
longed?” she asked. 

The object held up was a tiny horse¬ 
shoe fashioned of a metal that soma- 


wlth me—just a couple of blocks. He 
says I’m to be sure not to give the letter 
to anybody but Mr. Raynor himself.” 


taolished some sort of Southern con- 
nection—we had a vague line on that. 
But now, thanks to you Alice, we may 
be led straight to their hidden moun¬ 
tain ‘plant.’ ’’ 

“And Raynor?” said the girl who, 
for all her courage, grew half sick at 
the thought.” 

“Billy” Fenton reached over the table 
and patted her hand. 

“I don’t suppose there's any use,” he 
said, “asking you to keep out of this?” 

“Billy,” she said; “my assignment is 
to find David Raynor, and at any risk 
to myself to try and restore him to his 
family alive and well.” 

Plaasant-faced “Billy” Fenton nodded. 

“I was pretty sure you’d say that.” 
Then he added more gravely: “They’ve 
had Raynor down there about three 
weeks now. They’ve probably gotten 
out of him all they want or nearly so. 
There's only one thing that looks hope¬ 
ful. If sentence of death were passed 
on Raynor I hardly think it would be 
executed till “The Wolf” got there. And 
we’ll get there when he does—get there, 
I hope to God, in time.” 

At first the trailing of Romano, “The 
Wolf,” was easy. They were his com¬ 
panions on the train to Asheville, and 
also when he changed cars there to 
board a little branch road whose ter¬ 
minal was at Murphy. 

The serious setback came when Ro¬ 
mano alighted at Murphy village. To 
escape observation they hung back in 
the little station waiting room watch¬ 
ing as he strode impatiently up and 
down the platform, every few seconds! 


"Good God!” cried “Billy” Fenton of 
the United States Secret Service, lean¬ 
ing far over a table in the Grosvenor 
restaurant and staring at the youthful 
Alice Royce; “where did you get that?” 

The girl held up the little green 
horseshoe so that it was very near his 
eyes. He took it from her swiftly and 
looked at it more closely. 

“That little horseshoe seems to have 
a special meaning for you, Billy Fen¬ 
ton,” she said. 

He looked up quickly. 

‘This is no case for you, Alice," he 
said gravely. “A girl’s got no business 
in this. Alice, this is leading you up 
against the worst gang of counterfeit¬ 
ers in the country—counterfeiters and 
murderers, too. That little horseshoe is 
the sign of the gang. You know where 
I saw a thing like that last? I saw it 
in the hand ot Jim Hillary in a little 
hut up in the mountains In Pike Coun¬ 
ty, Pennsylvania. Poor Jim was 
stretched dead on the floor with a bul¬ 
let through his brain and the Secret 
Service had lost one of its best men. 
He had grown too hot on their trail. 
First they sent him a letter inclosing 
one of these little things—nothing 
more. And then they left a little horse¬ 
shoe in his dead hand as a warning to 
the rest of us.” 

“Billy,” said the girl; “I ve found the 
black-bearded man who tent that horse- 


can be of the greatest use. He and his 
men were born to these mountains and 
woods, you know. I’ll ride o>er to 
Murphy’s to-night. Harkness should 
arrive there by that time.” 

He paused and laid his hand in broth¬ 
erly fashion on her arm. 

“Little lady,” he said, "you must 
promise me that you will not move 
away from the hotel to-night. No 
prowling about on your own account. 
It is important for me to meet Hark¬ 
ness, but unless you promise me you’ll 
stay in the hotel every hour and every 
minute to-night, I will not leave you.” 

“All right. “Billy,” she said, and they 
shook hands. 

“In case of danger?” he asked. “Are 
you armed?” 

She patted the bosom of her gown. 

"I’ve thought of that,” she said. “It's 
a 0.32-calibre.” 


(Continued on Succeeding Page.) 
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When you’re at At-lan-tic City.AUthe girlslooksmartand pretty, If oae has good clothes shecotircs town here to 
There’s the dapper little fellow In white suit with gloves of yellow,Whose hatband proves he coinesfrom Harvard 


They all look like rea-dy mon-ey, And the bluff they make is fun-ny, For they think they’re safe down here no one will 
The girls sayl’Aint he splendid! That’s Miss Vanderbilt's in-tend-ed.” Of the Newport bunch he has a lot of 


snow them 
Col - lege 


imperceptibly into "The Carnival ot 
Venice;” Fra Diavolo’s aria gave way 
gracefully to the intermezzo from "Ca- 
valleria Rusticana.” This latter was 
played through without an attempt at 
change, the two pianos producing the 
effect of an orchestra, but as the last 
piahissimo notes died slowly away. Van 
den Burg—who in spite of his Christ- 
like face is full of malicious humor— 
smashed out the first bars of a rollick¬ 
ing bacchanalian chorus learned In his 
days at Amsterdam. Tanara 
caught it instantly and improvised a 


THE CHALLENGER 


Fernando Tanara, 
Former Conductor 
of the Metropolitan 
Opera, New York. 

THE CHALLENGER: 
Hans Van den Burg, 
the Dutch Composer 
of Sacred Music. 

THE WEAPONS: 

Pianos. 


Should it be 


So the duet; started, 
called a duet or a duel? Sometimes it 
was purely and- simply the former, 
sometimes much more like the latter. 

This was when each of the two musi¬ 
cians, playing together in perfect har¬ 
mony, was seeking an opportunity to 
trip the other by unexpectedly switch¬ 
ing the tune or by changing the key. 

Before one realized it, Tanara swung j studen 
the waltz into a march from “Faust. 

But Van den Burg caught the change new and brilliant accompaniment, 
before one of the listeners was aware Herwegh von Ende stuck cigarettes 
of it; so there was not a break in the into the mouths of the players and held 
dual playing. matches to them, that they might not 

Only a musician with a notebook ha - , e to Interrupt their performance, 
could have kept track of every varla- lanara, know.ng \.in den 1-uigs 
■tion of that phenomenal duet. Arias Predilection for sacred music, tried to 

and choruses from the great operas' tri P hial with bits from !he old coml ® 
changed capriciously into German °Peras-"Les Cloches de Corneville, 
drinking songs; waltzes, ancient and “ La Grande Duchesse.“ “Madame An- 

modern, melted Into Neapolitan can- * ot ” au * E " fers " Maa * 

zonetti; Verdi and Mendelssohn. Of- cottP ” but the Hollander was as much 

fenbacn, Mascagni and Lebar followed * b ° me " Ub tbeS f “ be ^ 

.. , . „ . “La Gioconda, “Madama Butterfly or 

each other In bewildering succession, i . . 

... . . . . XT/>m r r»»v, nr’n H Trovatore,” all of which were intro- 

without a hiatus. Now Tanara made , ^ , _ .. . .. 

the change, now Van den Burg, each duced ln onp form or an0tber ' ln tbat 
without warning to the other. Some-| dupl of ™s>cal notes. 

, .. „ . . ... „ _( Ones only did it seem that either of 

times the effect was startling; some- , . . 

times fascinatingly subtle. Once or them had tripped This was when Van 

twice two different tunes were deliber- den Bur « * uraed 

. , j . v. „ * . i.; nn J they were playing into the tune of that 

ately blended by the two mus.cians / . .. . . 

' . . .... . old German ballad, Little Fisher 

with a skill that seemed incredible. I .... . .. ... 

«_m __«... h.u.ua .Mol Maiden.” Apparently this was unfa- 


Y:u ad-mirewitheyesecstat-ic, a fair queen a-ris-to-crat-ic, And you say she has the re-al Newport 
On the board-walk he is pos-ing,aU his high-toned airs disclosing, Andyou sice him up as certain-ly some 


know them, 
know-ledge 


REFRAIN Valse moderate 


was improvisation. If we had not all 
known both the players and known that 
their mutual acquaintance was so re¬ 
cent and so slight that rehearsal had 
been out of the question, every one ot 
us would inevitably have believed that 
It was a “put up Job.” However, this 
was impossible. It was merely a case 
of two great musicians having fun 
with each other. 

The personalities of the friendly 
rivals were strikingly opposite. Ta¬ 
nara, the elegant, smiling, experienced 
maestro, whose baton had been accus¬ 
tomed to sway the orchestras at Co¬ 
vent Garden, New York’s Metropoli¬ 
tan, the Grand Opera House of Buenos 
Ayres, the Lyceum of Barcelona: 
teacher and coach of Caruso, Tamagno, 
Emmy Destinn, Bond, Gadski, Titta 
Ruffo, Geraldine Farrar, Sammarco 
and a host of other famous singers, sai 
gracefully at the piano as If toying 
with the keys. Van den Burg, the 
young, dreamy, composer, with a name 
yet to make, had still the air of the 
student of Amsterdam, Dresden, Ber¬ 
lin and Paris. He crouched in a diffi¬ 
dent, ungraceful, almost awkward pos¬ 
ture, a back view of which resembled 
a black beetle; but he was no less mas¬ 
ter of the keyboard than was his fa¬ 
mous rival; his ears were as keen to 
I catch the unexpected changes of tune 
and key and his ingenuity as tantaliz¬ 
ing to devise such pitfalls for the older 
man. 

An aria from “La Fille de Madame 
Angot” was deftly changed to the 
"Stephanie Gavotte;” this dramatically 
to the Toreador Song from “Carmen;” 
this humorously to "The Merry Wid¬ 
ow” waltz; this naturally to “The Blue 
Danube.” “La donna e mobile” merged 


Far from home and all friends,till va-ca-tion ends,Lettbeir lit - tie game be 


should you care,on the Board - walk Pa-rade,. 


Fernando Tanara. 

of them musicians, were left in the 
back parlor, where a grand piano oc¬ 
cupies the centre of the room and an 
upright stands against a side wall. 
Caviar sandwiches and beer drew us 
all together in closer intimacy. 

Every one knew Tanara. His years 
as conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera House made it impossible for 
any one interested In music not to 
know him. Van den Burg, the man 
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fering him large sums of money if he 
would join them and use his superior 
skill in putting on the finer touches 
in the counterfeit plates. When he 
threatened to expose thetr they made 
counter threats to the effect that Uiay 
would kidnap and murder his children. 
He had taken Walsh into his confi¬ 
dence and Walsh had cautioned him 
to silence, saying that the threats of 
the gang were not by any means to be 
disregarded. Finally he had received 
the horseshoe. 

The cuff buttons that Alice Fenton 
wears with her shirt waists now are 
tiny horseshoes washed in gold. A 
scarf pin of the same design is,/affected 
by handsome Billy Fenton of the Secret 
Service. 


to his room abont 9 o'clock he was 
overpowered, bound aud gagged and 
driven out here. It was the easiest 
thing in the world for Harkness's 
trained mountaineers to follow the car¬ 
riage and—well, you found Raynor all 
right and I've done the biggest job the 
Secret Service has known ln the last 
twenty years.” 

As for Raynor, he told his rescuers 
that he had known very well the sig¬ 
nificance of the little horseshoe that 
had been delivered to him, but had 
evaded telling his wife what he knew, 
fearful of the distress that it would 
cause her. Agents of the Romano gang 
had dogged his steps for months of¬ 


shoe.’ 1 found that morning another 
horseshoe on my door. My trip to 
Murphy had also brought me informa¬ 
tion that the hotel proprietor at Clyde 
was a distributing agent of the counter¬ 
feiters and otherwise hand in glove 
with them. 

“It was kind ot tough," laughed 
Billy, “on an itinerant preacher who 
had a room on the same floor with me, 
but I took the horseshoe off my door 
and tacked it up on his. Then I sent 
a messenger to Harkness to steal Into 
Clyde at nightfall with a picked group 
of his revenue men—and waited. Sure 
enough, when the clergyman retired 


Then there was silence. 

Alice Royce went tottering out into 
the hallway, laughing and crying in 
lier relief and joy, for through the 
smoke-filled house came the high clear 
voice of Billy Fenton shouting: 

"Alice Royce—Alice, are you here? 
Are you safe?” 

“Oh Billy Fenton, God bless you!” 
she answered as she saw his face 
through a rift in the powder smoke as 
he came rushing up the stair¬ 
way. 

Two of the counterfeiters were dead 
and Romano desperately wounded. The 


(Continued from Preceding Page.) 


exciting suspicion, ina sold these 
things to Romano at exorbitant prices. 

But of the mauner in which Billy 
Fenton with Harkness and his men 
were able to trace Alice Royce to the 
criminals' rendezvous the Secret Ser¬ 
vice man said: 

“You see, when 1 got back to the 
hotel and found that you were gone 
and saw that your effects in your room 
showed plainly there had been no in¬ 
tention on your part to leave the hotel, 
and remembering too the promise you 
made mo, I knew that your disappear¬ 
ance was a matter of the ‘little horse¬ 


seven other men of the gang, securely 
handcuffed, were sent to the county 
jail in a big mountain stage the next 
morning, The investigators found evi¬ 
dences of a most complete counterfeit¬ 
ing plant, even to a huge crucible, bales 
of silk threads and the materials for 
the making of paper notes. Romano 
died the night after receiving his 
wound, ln the end he made a com¬ 
plete confession. It implicated Walsh 
of the Union company. Walsh, be¬ 
cause of his business cjnnectlon, was 
able to buy implements and material 
for the coun'erfeiting scheme without 


A dozen flashes answered it not fifty 
feet away. She heard the man below 
groan and a second later the sound of 
his fall. Next came shouts aud yells 
from Romano summoning all the gang 
to barricade and guard the door. The 
roar and smash of battle followed. A 
great crash came. The big Colonial 
door had been beaten and splintered 
Men fired blankly, almost into each 
other's faces, as the besiegers came 
rushine over tue barricade of cnairs 


























































































































































































































































